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STANZAS TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR, 


“Why, how now, brother Obadiah Wrestlelong! Mote wonders of 
invisible world 1'’—Salem Witchcraft 
Tie muse and myself, the other day, 
Held a short colloquy together; 

For she sometimes calls, when she comes that wo ! 
Though scarcely a moment she deigns to stay { 
And seldom has any thing to say, 

Save, * How d’ye do—what news to-day 

ris really charming weather.” 


» 


~he found me alone, in my elbow-chair, 
One arm has long been broken, ) 

In the attic, George—you well know wheie 
For once, last summer, I saw you there, 
When vou kindly offered to pay my fare, 
if I'd brush my coat, and with you repoi 
To breathe a mouthful of country air 

On the heights of green Hoboken. 


As I said before, her ladyship came, 

Ein dishabille, as usual, 
in costume resembling the shp-shod dame, } 
Whose Black-book sketches are known to fame ; | 
Her robe was b/uc, and her hose the same, | 


Her sandals untied, and her gait was lame, \ 
\s she entered the room, and pronounced my name |) 
In a manner and tone fiducial. | 

| 


Good day t'ye, Reuben—don't ask me to stax 
‘ For 1 must hasten home to my toilette; — ‘} 
As I go out with Norya a shopping to-day, 
And Hinoa goes with us—besides, I must pay 
A visit to Tayrza—it’s all in our way, ; 
* And then to Lane I’ve something to say : 


Besides, I must call upon W—e and F—y { 
And then there would be the Old Nick to pay, | 
If I did'nt look in upon M—s too—eigh ! | 


But now, while I think of it—Reuben, do say 

Who is that comical C. ?—I will lay 

He is building a fame that will never decay 
ind so is my favourite Prorevs—nay, 

No jealousy, Reuben, but win your own bo: 
‘And never let envy soil it. 


Hush! don’t interrupt me—there's tender Es rrcce, 
“ Everarp, Lara, and Atpra, and l—y, 

And hundreds of others, are like to excel, 

If they treat me politely. —But, Reuben, clo te! 

If I don’t appear charming in this dishadille ? 

* Say, why the deuce do you grin, man?” 


You look,” I replied, “both ugly and old, 
In these rascally dishabille dresses ; 
Why, when you are visiting others, I'm told 
The finest light gossamer vestures infold 
That form and those limbs of such exquisite mon! 
With sandals that sparkle with spangles and gold 
While a chaplet of roses and diamonds untold, 
Confine those wandering tresses, 


When others petition, vou make reply, 
In numbers of sweetest measure, 
Sut to me you prate, like a chattering pir 
Of shopping and visits, while here poor 1 
In silence must wait your leisure! 


Why not on me such faveurs bestow 
{= your other votaries win ? 

Why prattle to me on subjects so low 
' 


ua tuneless senseless din ’ 


‘Wily then you must know 
She said with a smile 
hat, when here below 

“TL adapt my style 
lo the company Lam rn 





But, jesting apart, what is it yor 
Til grant the boon, I swear it 
That ts, Wf Pm able—come, give it a nan 
Then fire me, at once,” 1 replied, © with the flan 
That antnates Hacircs, and lights him to fame ; 
Po a like dazzling summit direct my ann 
Procure tor my numbers an equal acclaim 
“cure meachaplet as bright—not the som 
ind teach me as humbly to wear ut 
she smiling replied, while her head she shook 
in vain should I tid you take it 
For Apollo, when late, with a shepherd's crook 
He toy'd with a maid, by a gurgling brook 
Had concealed his lyre in a private nook 
Which Harceck observed, and slyly tuok 
\nd none but Hacceck can wake it Recee 


LINES TO MISS * 


Again, my muse, awake ; 
Awake thy simple lav ; 
Once more thy frail harp tak« 
To greet the fair and gay. 
lis the last boon I implore, 
Tis the saddest and the last; 
For thy chords shall sound no mor 
When their jocund tones are pas’ 
No! never pour a strain 
Upon the listener's ear 
To give his bosom pain, 
Or call the burning tear. 
‘T'was thine—whate’er thine own- 
To throw around the way 
Of those whom thou hast know? 
At least some cheering ray 
Now—silent be thy strings 
Since joy Cannot mspire 
(nd motionless thy wings 
And desolate thy ly re. 
May every chord be broken 
Thy strings all lonely rest . 
And Lethe lave each token 
Of scenes that once were bles! 
They say the wreath is wove 
So beautiful—so rare ; 
From Hymen’s siniling grove 
To mingle with thy hair. 
They say—'twill soon be seen 
Upon thy placid brow, 
With its rose and evergreen, 
In their brightest, proudest g!o\ 
Oh may they truly shine, 
May no hidden cypress leaf, 
In that wreath conceal’ d entwinc 
To shade thy brow with grief. 
I would that not one cloud should rise 
To cast a shadow there ; 
That not one tear should dim those eve- 
That sparkle now so fair. 
That not one sigh should move the: 
No! not with slightest sting ; 
Pright be the skies above thee, 
And all thy life a spring. 
And when at last its sun must + 
May lingering rays be given : 
Marking to those who travel ve 
The path that leads to heay« 
Now faney hovers o’er me, 
And pictures to my brain 
The scene that is before thee 
The priest—and crowded tan 
Phe joyous bridegroom standing nea: 
And dear ones at thy side ; 
With looks that tell how hope can che: 
And thou—the blooming bride 
I hear the priest pronounce the rite 
I hear the faint reply, 
\nd see the rmg that sparkles brigit 
Upon the bridegroom's eye. 
Oh! when ‘tis fixed upon thy har 
To frendship grant a plea ; 





While yet those loved ones round thee 


Breathe one kind prayer—for ine 
Then be my name forgot, 
My hopes—my joys—my fear 
Whate’er shall be my lot 
Where’er shall fall iny tears 
Like the light’ning’s course im a 
Like the ship's track in the se 
Let each remnant perish there 
That naght wake one thouelt of m 
For | would that not a word, 
When thy heart and home are ig! 
Of me should e’er be heard, 
To lessen their delight 
Not let me only find, 
Though doom'd life’s storm to 
Inthat uaclouded mind 
Oblivien’s deepest grave 
A wild, wild thought i wi 
{nd burning on my brat 
Like Etna’s lava pourtng 
In torrents o’er the plan 
the bridal hour is past 
And gone that gladsome day 
Young Hope—too bright to las! 
Has wing’d his flight away 
I see thee—but the step of car 
Is marked upon thy face ; 
nd sorrow’s impress too is the: 
And disappoiutment’s tra 


' 
| Yes these, that come alike to all, 
Hove marr'’d thy youthful bloom ; 
Vor tatrest flowers must face aud tall 
And beauty find a tomb 
Tis this—'tis this that burns my heart 
Like that flaming tlood of tire ; 
To see earth's lovely things de part 
And with pain, convulsed—expirr 
Must the dimple in that cheek, 
And the sweet smile in that eve 
And that alabaster neck 
Change, wither, sink, and dic ? 
Must that bright, that graceful forin 
With which I've loved to roam 
Be a banquet for the worm, 
And the charne! be its hom 
Must that voice which oft has fel! 
In its gentle zophyr-breath, 
On my ear—like music's swell 
Be still’d at thine—oh, death 
And nature, can thy arm 
Be thus raised against thy own 
Is there to thee a charin 
In thy children’s dying groan 
Oh! can thy bosom feel 
A wish to crush and bhght 
Will a mother grasp the steel, 
To pleret the yood and brig! t! 
“To the good there is no death 
Some angel's voice replies ; 
Tis but merey’s frrencdly breat! 
That calls them to the sku 
\s a mother sees her child 
By infant toils oppress’ 
And fhes in pity mud, 
To soothe him on her breast ; 
So nature will her children bles 
Will stretch her arm to save 
And from a world where sorrows pr 
Will calm them—in the grave ; 
While high above this stormy scene 
Religion’s wing will bear 
heir spirits to « world serene 
And give them rapture there 
And thus, when that fair body dix 
And in the dust decays, 
Oh may its ransom’'d spirit rise 
Po sing a Saviour's praise 
Now, fair one, fare thee well, 
Tis a sad, sad word to ny »! 
To me—so hike a knell 
That the tear is on my choek 
Farewell! in my inmost heart 
There's a pang I cannot tell 
But I feel—1 teel—we part 
Thou lovely one—tarewell! \—» 





POPULAR TALES. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SUSPICIOUS GENTLEMAN 
BY LORD NUGEN 
Iv TWO CTIAPTERS (TTAPTER THE FIR 

Anaiven at that period of life when a man can ne long 
deceive even himeelf lw the affectation of a long « herished 
‘youth, but, however reluctantly, is fain to enter, wigged, any 
the worse for wear, into the arty of elderly gentlemen, I hav 
undertaken a bitter task. In this hard moment, my situation 
smd feelings are like those of a naughty urchin who has by 
penance, to repair his past misconduct and regain the confi 
dence and fivour of his superiors; like him, I see a new lik 


with all its responsibilities, opening before me. Hope an: 
mates us both: hin with the earnest of plum cakes, and other 
indigestibles, the moed af future contrition and amendment , 


ne with the prospect of sweets m taphorical—px ace of mind 


ind respectatulity, which my youth knew not how to store uy 
mut which my old age must now mpound out of new mat 
nals, and at the expense of a great and signal sacrifice tn 


ertain health, chronic rheumatism, and a marvellous weak 


lower limbs notwithstanding, I now start for the 


iiess 1 t! ‘ 
prize of late-sought happiness, with, I believe, more ardour 
than the child who mav reasonably ca ite upon being on 
hetter terms with time in the race My gentle fine is this 

To wnite my history, to expose my faults to censure, and 
what is harder yet, my absurdities to ridicule; to bow to th 
infliction I have wantonly drawn upon myselt, and, (like my 


bellowing ur 





fellow-victim, the motiish 





that Lam rightly served 





‘ 
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Ff et MERCER is ee . a’ PicarSr eee aT " i. 
1 include no one in any share of the biame with myself, I|! which | must have craved his pardon had he lived, and which | my resolution to marry was fortified in an equal degree. | 
do not even plead as an excuse that I derived from nature the | | now offer as a fruitless tribute to the memory of his frank || was glad to conceal my mortification and resentment by an 

P | : . . . - ee aie : . 
vice which, like a banetul web, has wound itself round my iffection. He had not within him the spint of distrust or en- j absence from home, upon a prete nee of sudden and urgent 
habits and my existence, But this I say, and with truth, that | vious rivalry. His only ambition was to be known by bold | business in London. Thither I repaired, and there I remain 
L remember not the moment when I was free from it. From | and generous bearing in the gallant profession which he had || ed, as in the most convenient harbour which the world afford- 
the earliest dawn of my imperfect and misguided reason, sus- |/¢hosen and adorned, and he never for an instant stooped to | to the thoroughly selfish ; for there I was little known, and less 
picion gave a colouring of its own to all my actions, and to all | the influence of a mean or interested desire. Poor fellow ! 1) observed. Still 1 went into society, my acquaintance in 
leave this subject, for it is a pleasure to me to praise him, | creased, and I soon fixed my choice upon a lady, who, un 


my thoughts. 1 suspected, in turns, and all together, attend ; 
jhappily for herselt, appeared to be well calculated to suit 


ants, teachers, and playmates. ‘The joyous frank-heartedness and my business is self-punishment. My malignant genius 
of infaney is a bright and beauteous figure of imagination, of disposed me to believe that this worthy creature was hoarding ime as a wife, She was of what is generally called a steadier, 
which I never had experience. ‘The strong affections of youth | up his hopes of inheriting the entailed family property, and, | because a rather maturer age, than the romantic girl to whom 
1 never felt; and the contiding warmth of manly friendship | for no other purpose than to disappoint him, did I set to work | I had lately proposed myself; she had beauty, rank, and for 
was a thing I often desired, but could not comprehend. T had lto conquer my own settled repugnance to wedlock. Love I jtune, and there appeared in her no assignable motive for lis 
|| tening to my addresses but affection. In the uncertainty of 


no friend, and I deserved none; for, though I never wished to |Knew not, so T seriously inclined myself to matrimony upon 
success there Was an excitement which made me look with 


’ P | . sae . . T,,. | 
injure any one, still I was ina state of active and ceaseless |)an unpulse of the next strongest feeling to it—spite. The | : kw 
{that all who || uere resolved I grew to marry, the more did marriage be- || diminished horror upon the sacrifice to which I was resigning 

myself. To make short of needless and very ordinary details, 
it content myself with saying, that after six months of pros- 
|| perous courtship, I became the husband of the rich, beau 
|tiful, accomplished (and oh! how good and amiable) Lady 


warfare with the rest of my species, from a be 
belonged to it wished to injure me. Under such a delusion, come the theme of my invective, in order that T might the 





how was I to entertain a generous passion or excite one ? | better disguise my intentions. One day my brother, in the 
g : 

Love is the perfection of contiding friendship; T have already |) openness of his heart, he told me was going to be married tn a 

said enough to show that IT was totally incapable of it; and }week to a girl he had long loved. “ You must not press me,” 


to marriage J looked with a repugnance comparable only to he added, ‘‘to mention her name to you. ‘To own the truth, | Anne S—-. 


that with which a cautious capitalist would regard the propo- | brother, she and [are equally afraid of some little peculiar 
° ! a . « 
sal of a large advance without any but personal and very pre- |j ties of yours, and, as some of her friends have given but a 


I conternplated with ereat alarm so wilful | reluctant consent to our union, on account of the smallness 
j Y 





carious security. 


I do not say that in the probationary period I never wavered 
| But when at length my proposals were frankly and unhesi 
jtatingly accepted, I had indeed some grievous misgivings 


' 


. . t NY 7 7 ' « » . i 
a risk of contentment and happiness, as the committing it to |/of my fortane, we wish to avoid any suggestions being made, j) Still the fear or ridicule and intamy obliged me to proceed 


the custody of another, whom IT might, too late, discover to), 


have, all along, differed from me as essentially in views and 
disposition asin sex 
From this reasoning my mind naturally proceeded to a 


conchlision. not very uncommon, E believe, with less confirmed | 


fools than myself. [decidedly was of opimion that every un 
married woman had designs upon me ; and, worst of all, that 
those designs were, as the saying is, “ honourable.’ For 1 


knew mvself to be a eapital match tv dint of fearing to be 


the dupe of others, T always effectually bubbled myself. Twas |, 


I possession of a large landed estate, besides considerable 
funded property ; and, as is usual, when a man is jealous of let 
ing even his nearest connexions know his income, | was un- 
ceasingly mortified by hearing it popularly represented as be- 
ing much greater than it really was. T bent the whole force of 
my mind to vanquish the supposed conspiracies of maidens in 
their teens and their ties. Nor did I fear only the league form 
ed by them with those expertenced parental allies on whom 
nature imposes the sacred duty of planning and conducting 
their operations against the oppressed sex to whom T belong ; 
but, if some over persuaded mother, merely out of an over 


Rowing solicitude for the fine arts, ever permitted the pieture | 


of her lovely daughter to grace the exhibition-room at Somer 
set-house, for the kind purpose of adding to the fame of the 


first portrait painter in the world; Tinstantly suspeeted the || 


president of the royal academy of having beeome a fellow 
conspirator with her against me; and, if ever the Morning 
Post, much against the wish of Mrs, ———, paid a deserved 
tribute of commendation te the personal appearance of her 
darling in her quadrille dress, T instantly believed that en- 
lightened and respectable journal to have been suborned by 
that simple-minded and truly fashionable lady into fitting out, 
in partnership with her, a joint letter of marque to capture 
and destroy my fortune and happiness. Furthermore, if the 
young lady herself, or any voung lady, were commonly civil 
to me, T resented such conduct highiv, and lest no tine in 
showing, by some signal act of repulse, that her purpose Was 
observed, and had failed. Did she take the opposite part? 1 
considered her only as giving effect to a still deeper artifice 
and piqued myself on announcing to her that her ambush 
had been detected, and that her shafts had fallen blunted trom 
the impenetrable hide of the bear at whom she had aimed 
them. 

In these skirmishes with society my worldly sagacity 
ceived several severe mortifications 

T had a younger brother once, a guileless fellow, who 
thought, im his simplicity, that the end of all wisdom was to 
secure happiness, and that, on the whole, a greater share of 
it belonged to one who, from thinking a little too well of the 
world, is sometimes deceived, than to one, who, from thinking 
a great deal too ill of the world, has through life to eat the 
bread of carefulness, seasoned with the bitter experience, that 
ia pitehed battle between a sly man and sly mankind, the 
odds are always awfully against the contentious unit. He 
would have loved me if Thad permitted him, and was always 
ready to forgive and prone to forget my injustice. He is dead ! 
Peace be with him, even as he loved peace and wished it to 
others. His lot was truly happy ; for he died young, beloved 
of all whose love was worth the having, and was spared the 
grief of Witnessing the consummation of his brother's dis 
grace, or of ever hnowing the bitterness of those tears wit! 


whieh might, we think, have the effect of exciting afresh a) And now began those annoyances, dreadful enough to any 
hostile sparit in them.” man, but toone of my temper how totally insupportable ! Now 

‘Cunning brother,’ thought I, “and fine words these ! | began the inquisition of solicitous friends and interrogators 
|A very pleasant scheme truly for preventing my telling her |) relations. 1 had to own to every acre, every exchequer bill 
relations that I mean to keep what I have to myself! Reluc | and the true force and meaning of every newly acquired arti- 
itant consent with a vengeance! When Tll be bound you || cle of comfort or of show. But these were visitations to bi 
jhave taken care to say that Tnever mean to marry, and |! partied; for curiosity may always be bafiled by a bounce 
} But 1| The Worst remained—a couple of inimical looking lawyer- 


|that (please heaven I die) you will then come in for all. } 
‘Twill marry as well as you, and without farther loss of time.” || insisted, by virtue of their function, upon not allowing us ti 
I allowed myself small space to pause, and went to work in |marry in peace, without a plenary confession from us both ot 
earnest; for 1] wished to have all settled and declared on the very j, wll Wwe were worth, im esse and in posse, and it was with thi 
day of my brother's wedding. 1 made a list of all the mar- | Utmost difficulty that I could contrive to deceive them, with 

: s ue i) : cis : ae : ‘ 
, rlageable women in the neighbourhood, setting down all their | regard to a portion of my personalities. The only thing tha 
jcheered me in all this was the repetition of the comfortabh 


qualities in the inverse ratio, and weighing all their respective 
| words, “my heirs,” in alinost every alternate line of my set 
} . A 2 


According to this flattering mode of computation, 
jiny choice fell upon a young girl of good connexions ; pretty } 
enough ; very unassuming ; and who, unlike others, had taken |) Wedded at last, was T happy? Far from it! [had su 
\| no trouble to be either particularly rude or civil to me. It was || ceeded to my utmost expectations. T had, as I imagined, sé 
Ichristimas-time; when, as usual, parties assembled frequently | cured content to myself, and disappointment to my brothe: 
lat the different houses of the neighbourhood. This gave me || But within my own breast was an enemy, ever watchfal t 


\ 
demerits 
jtlement 


oy portunities of engaging this young lady in a conversation | convert back the elements of repose into.a chaos of confusior 
jTeven submitted to the toil and exposure of dancing with her, | and discomfort. My wife could not conceal the surprise ans 
jand sat by her one or two days at dinner. 1 was charmed to |! dread with which she became by degrees acquainted with thy 
jtind her all Peould wish. My allotted week had expired, all || secret of that monstrous power which held me in its bondage 
[but one evening, when faneying the lady and the moment , {t first she tried ridicule, mild and friendly ridicule ; toi 
| equally favourable, I made her a formal proposal of marriage. |) friendly to wound or to reform me; then expostulation, gen 
| © (iood heaven! Mr.——” exclaimed she, starting back, and | tle as her ridicule had been, but grave and earnest. It firilec 
I fixing on me a look in which it appeared to me doubtful) as signally. She then gave way, gracefully, to what she sav 
iwhether indignant surprise or suspicion of the state of my || was irremediable. She never sanctioned my follies by a com 
wits had the predominance, “ good heaven! Mr. ——, what || promise of her own judgment; but, as if she had wedded he: 

can you taean; do you not know that Tam to marry your! self to them as well as to me, she endeavoured to shelter then 
brother to-morrow ? ‘To what could I attribute your kindness | from exposure, and me from the contempt and danger inte 
to me but to your having, as [ believed, discovered our secret ?” |) which they were continually hurrving me. I no sooner had 
Evil passions are rapid in thetr march and full of resource H a house of my own, and an establishment of servants suitabk 

I instantly eencluded it to be impossible that she could con- |/to my fortune, than it naturally occurred to me that all ser 

tinue to prefer a younger brother, after she had discovered her | vants were thieves ; and dealing with my own accordingly, | 
power to possess herself of an elder. Such was the infamous) discharged each in bis turn, afler one or two watchful and 
opinion Thad conceived of her sex; and, in prosecution of a// litigious months. ‘Their strong boxes alternately disclosed 
festen still more intamous, T represented to her the advan 

tages of a marrage with myself, and would have imputed my | fants 
In may present penitence T can only hope that my temper Wa 


their treasures before the scrutiny of successive search-war 
I never discovered any loss of property to myself, and 
unnatural conduct to the force of a passion before which bro- | 
therly love, and every other love but itself, must: give way. | 50 publicly known that these displays of distrust never caused 
But she prevented ae: and casting upon me a second look | any loss of character to the beings who were wretched enong): 
f an unmixed meaning, which T could not mistake for any { to serve an always unjustly suspecting master 

thing but pure loathing and contempt, she commanded me to T know not whether I was the inventor, I certainly w; 

he silent; and, merely telling me that, out of respect for my | practiser, of the most odious te mptations ; and, afte t habitu 
brother's happiness, she would forbear to expose me, she left ally leaving money, duly marked and noted, in their way, | 
me overwhelmed with confusion, having discovered the secret || remained yn rplexed to determine whether they had failed tk 
of an honourable heart at the expense of my own deep dis-| see the bait, or had left it untouched only in hopes to lure me 
grace; and she became next morning my brother's bride. into trusting them at last with a more considerable prize. My 
This wasa lesson which might have opened the eyes of the house was a museum of anti-burglarious intentions. Wit! 


blind or restored reason toa madman. But I was ineurable.| difficulty could my shutters be « pened at all, so encumbere: 
I meanly relied upon her promised silence, thinking that, for} were they with ¢ xpedients to prevent their being opened frou 
her own sake, she would dread to offend me by the disclo-| without; and it was a miracle that preserved me and mine 


sure. Twas of a sickly constitution, and it appeared to me | within from falling victims to the concealed explosives wit! 
to be reasonable that she and my brother might be looking to} which my self-detending, bell-beset, and bullet-proof cham 
my death as to ne remote event. This idea, once conceived, || bers were nightly furnished. Nor, in ordering the interna 
| soon grew into a conviction that they were sanguinely watch-| police of my family, was I neghgent of means for watchin: 
ing every symptom as it might affect their chance of pounc-| the course of opinion concerning myself. In the hope of dis 
ing on the family property. The desire of self-preservation, covering some secret in which I had no concern, and whieh 


strong in all men, acquired accumulated power over me; and) it would have been a grief to me to become acquainted wi} 
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ona as 


and, like all suspicious persons, deeming myseif the subject | 
of all thought and conversation, often would I sham sleep, or) 
burst suddenly in upon parties in conversation, and sometimes | 


feign to have heard some things which never had been said, 
in hopes of detecting others which I suspected had. But now 
tothe bitterest part of the bitter task of confession, and to the 
scene of my deepest dishonour. Hitherto my wife had suf 
fered but little trom my temper, except in her consciousness 
of the unhappiness and disgrace in which it involved me. 
Against her, personally, I had as yet committed no very great 
enormity. But no one could live with me and escape. After 
two years of what night have been great happiness, I began 
to lay all the stores of my madness under contribution, for 
means to destroy whatever little repose the demon of distrust 
had left me—I resolved to doubt my wife's affection. T could 
not disguise from myself my master passion; I had too much 
reason to know it. I had reason also to know her to be a 
person of quick and searching shrewdness; could it then 
have been a total secret from her, even before she married me ? 
And, knowing or suspecting it, could she have ever loved me? 
And then the distracting inquiry, if she loved me not, why 
the plague did she marry me ! 





——— = 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 
A riippant and self-complacent eritictsm on paintings, 
interlerded with a little technical jargon, is, to real judges, of 
all things on earth the most contemptible and provoking. 
Years of study, a thorough knowledge of the principles of the 
art, and a familiarity with the works of its great masters, are 
necessary to form a complete and correct estimate of a paint 
ing, and there are but few indeed who have enjoved those 
advantages. In adverting to the collection of Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish, Duteb, French, and English pictures brought to this 
country by Mr. Richard Abraham, we do not feel the least 
inclination to make “ fools of ourselves,” either by attempting 
to impose upon the ignorant, or exposing ours Ives to the uni 
tiated, but do it solely to call the attention of strangers and 
the public to the fact that these paintings are now to be seen 
the American Academy of the Fine Arts in the Park. We 
Know it is very easy to 

Tease with blame—excruci 
and the catalogue to be had at the door 


rte with praise” 
en such subjects 
will furnish all the words and phrases necessary for such a pur 
pose, bui this we leave to more ambitious would-be connoisseurs, 
eontenting ourselves with professing to be no judge, but a 
sincere and reverential admirer of the great art of pamtng 
All, it is to be presumed, who visit: this collection, will expe- 
rience much gratification Many a ian may be capable of 
feeling and judging of the effect produced by a punting 
though unable, at the same time. fully to i pprec iate the skill 
and power requisite to produce that effect. For instance, on 
first entering the room, all must be struck with the foree and 
vigour of the “Spanish peasant family,” by Murlo. Two 
of the figures appear as if they were looking directly m the 
face of the spectator, just as living people would look, and 
be contemptuous expression of the young girl's face is by no 
means flattering to his vanity. This expression would be 
very disagreeable in reality; but it excites pleasure, aduuration, 
ind astonishment, to see the looks, feelings, and teatures of 
humanity so truly and vividly stamped upon the canvass 
Further on there are two glonous landscapes, almost as differ 
ent as day and night, one by Jacob Ruysdacl, aud the other 
by Claude Lorraine, on which every eye must dwell with de- 
light and quit with regret Then there is “ The Magdalen 
in the Wilderness,” by the immortal ‘Titian, ot wlach words 
such as we can use, would utterly tail to convey any idea 
A “Stag-hunt,” by Hondius, 1 which the terceity of the dogs 
wnd the agony of the poor stag are strikingly depicted. A 

Flower piece,” by Reeardi, and a“ Fruit piece,” by Elliger 
have the most exquisite freshness and timsh, But we maght 
goon particularising through nearly the whole ot the catalogue. 
Those who have not seen these picture s would do well to go 


and see them, and those whe have, to go again 


It is curious to observe, notwithstanding the anxiety an 
deep study we should suppose mseparall trom this branch of 
urts, the extraordinary longevity of nearly all the 


Leonardo da Vinci lived to the age ot 


the fine < 
celebrated painters 


Velasquez sixty-six, Benardino Luin seventy 


sixty-seven 

Murillo seve nty-two, Hobbema seventy, Swanevelt seventy 

Elliger seventy-two, De Loutherbourg seventy-cight, Spag 

noletto sixty-seven, Tibaldi seventy-three, Van de Velde 

seventy four, Sas-soferrato eighty, Claude Lorraine eighty- 

) the younger) eighty-four, and Titian 
‘ 


two, David Teniers 
inet v-mine 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 


We were most agreeably surprised on Friday evening (!ast | 


week ) at once more beholding a goodly number of people in the 
theatre. This is the greatest novelty that has been witnessed 
there for some time past, and each component part of the 
audience surveyed the aggregate with many manifestations ot 
astonishment. To the actors it must have 
times, when a crowded house was no rarity. 


recalled former 
It is gratifying 
to say that this respectable assemblage was present for the 
benefit of Mr. Placide, an actor whose exertions have hereto 
fore been rewarded with more praise than profit, merely be 
cause he has invariably refused to resort to the trickery and 
The 


evening's entertainment might have wel! warranted the most 


mystification usually put in operation on benetit nights 


sanguine expectations, but the weather was very boisterous 
{ vliphs o 
Bagdad,” the most popular opera that has been produced in 
this country ; a local interlude, entitled “ The First of May 

and the sprightly afterpiece of “ Music and Prejudice.” The 
First of May, constructed by Mr. Clinch, of this city, is of that 
class of pieces where one man imposes upon another by the 


and disagreeable. In the first place there was the “ 


issumption of a quantity of characters, and is as neat and inge 
nious as anv thing of the kind we remember to have witnessed 
Placide (though we reyret to see so chaste and refined an actor 
in this branch of theatrical business) was eminently success 
The “Caliph,” m_ despite of 
It is wonder- 
ful to observe what effect can be given toa slight part by a 


ful in his various personations 
several inaccuracies, went off uncommonly well 
clever actor. In this opera there are three characters of very 
little consequence in themselves, but which become exceed 
ingly amusing in the hands of Barnes, Hilson, and Placide 
In the present instance, however, Parnes took the liberty of 
departing from his text in order to show the depth and extent 
of his studies in zoology, bw talking about the * probosc is ota 
and his famuliarity with orientalisms and knowledge of 
things in general by swearing by “the beard of Mecca” in 
stead of the Mahonet.” This 
original, and not sufficiently appreciated by the surprised 


camel ;”’ 


“beard of Was iltogether 


audience. Hilson also succeeded in eliciting much judicious 
approbation in the banquet scene, by speaking a whole speech 
with his mouth full of vietuals. This stnple touch of nature 
has been highly successful on the stage for many vears, and 
the merit of the original conception does not belong to Mr 
Hilson, but his execution of this difficult mana@uvre was view 
ed by a large portion of the audience as a prodigious effort ; 
many were thrown intoa paroxysimof delight, which worked 
itself off in loud peals of laughter and clapning of hands 
It showed what talent can eflect when properly exercised 
Mrs 


Ing Is conce rned, and the a ting Is very toleralk 


Austin's Darina is delightful; that is, so fir as the sing 
This lady 
was unfortunate in making her appearance tirst in this country 
in a newhbouring city instead of New-York, which matertally 
retarded her progress to that eminence in public estimation 
Thi . 


public of this citv have 
arrogated to themselves, with what justice 


which she has since attained 
we do not pretend 


to sav, the exclusive right of deciding upon the merits of all 


“stars” thatreach these shores; and if they are received as 
pure ore here, they ge nerally pass current allover the eountr 
Not so with those who, ignorant of this state of thi is select 
Philadelphia or Boston as the seene of their ds the scle« 


tion itself, is by the worthy people of this city, regarded eather 


asa tacit acknowledgment of inferionty, or a mark of econ 


and they generally 


wellak 


tempt tor their selt-constituted authori 


demur at bestowing their wever 
Mrs 
ed at the Park, and warbled mght after night to eopty benches 
We do not know 


ourselves; but this we do know, that tor som 


approbats nm, bh 


served, Austin Was totally nek J when she appear 


how tar this annua lecling had crept mto 


tine we teit a 


disinclination to throw in eur mite of praise, and what dic 


come was grudgingly extorted. There was, to be sure, no 
denying, even at first, the lady's unequalled powers of voice 

a vowe at once so clear, so dee ys and rk h— su wondertul \ 
skill ane 


tremius ot 


flexible and mmibued with melody; or afterwards the 


with which she gave such 
the “ War has ceased 


we were still incliwed to doubt that s 


brillianey songs as 


Freedom or the “ Soldier tired ¢’ but 


he possessed that purity 
of taste, expression, and feeling, which she has since evines 
Wi 


thing finer than the way in 


in a more simple and unambitious style of must never 


remember to have heard any 


which she gives Bayly’s beautiful and plaintive ballad, “Upon 
the hill he turned,” in Music and Prejudice. It is lamentable 
to see the coldness with which this and similar songs are re 
ceived by the public; of course they are not to be 


Bet-v Baker” and “Wedlock is a ticklish thing; 


compared 


to 


—_ — 


a 
sill their simple and unobtrusive merits night entitle them to 


a little more attention. The opening part of the duet, “ Wilt 
thou tempt the wave with me,”’ by Weber, introduced in the 
same opera, is almost equal, but in the same unpopular style. 
There are many fine things said about singers touching the 
feclings of the audience, which sound very well in the abstract 
but when it comes to the proot, it appears that the majority 
of the audience have no feelings to touch ; at least, it is curi 

ous to observe the decided preterence given to songs of a light, 
wry deseription, which tinkle merrily on the ear, to those that 
appeal more directly to the heart: for instance, that beautiful 
composition in the Caliph, “Oh, father, since that fatal day,’ 
cold rex eption 

Oh, what delight the soldier 


which ts) exquisitely meets with a 


j suny 


while Darima’s second song, 
knows,” in every respect inferior, and which does not belong 


to the opera, but is merely rotroduced to gratuity this kind of 


taste, elicits a rapturous encore Sut this is one of the bad 
eflvets, both here and in England, of a mixed audience; in 
France they manage their amusements more judiciously, The 


French theatres are much smaller, and the company that is 
kept two-thirds of the time unemployed at Drury lane or Co 


thin 





theatre ie 
another to 
is, that the 


several theatres are filled with people whe come tor one object 


suffice for halt ; 
levoted expressly to tragedy 


vent-garden, would lozen 


mother to comedy 


music and dancing, and soon; the consequence 


Not sv in England and America, where a brood taree, anc pers, 


md a melodrama are trequently performed on the sane 


evening; and the sudience are COM posed ot people, sole Ol 


Whom come to see one thing, and seme another ; and this itis 


that, in despite of a host of splendid critics, makes a London 
that en 


nol se Ommipotent in the best theatres; and this ith 


bot] 


fo foremner 


genders and encourages a coarse and meretricious style 


# acting and singing. It is a great annoyance 


in London. We recollect hearing an intelligent Frenehman 
up plain most bitterly on this score —* | rev tor ake play to hear 
fe musique,” said he, “and Monsieur Liston he come and 
nake one ugly face at de people, and all de people laugh, and 


by gure, they never give ovare thew laugh all de night aftar 

We hope, however, Mrs, Austin will not altogether relinquish 
the ballad stvle, but comlane it and the hravurain her own 
person All her cor ipetitors have, from some cause or other 
Withdrawn from the contest. and she now remains undisputed 


queen of song in this part of the world, unt she has me 


with a rivalin Signoria Giulia Da Ponte, whom, as yet, we 


have not had an opportunity of hearing A male sincer j 
very much wanted at this theater Phe manager, it is true 
has lately made a precious discovery of unexplored powers in 


this department in his own proper person, and it is Whispered 





that he will shortly fill that vacuum hioself, and make hi 
tppearance as Arbaces ; but whether the is true, or whethe 
itis only one of the flyin rumours that is forever afloat alk 
eminent vocalist i Vv be nies ertam { 
LITERARY NOTICES, 

Pun ramity Lrerany.—Tois week the Messrs Harp: 
publish the t ¢ first numbers of the Family Library, con 
tanune the hostery of the Jew by Milan, the author 
Samor, the Lord ofthe Bnght City, and other poems of great 
beaut The plan of the Family Library is exceedmely 


' 
jeopiuar iu England siul we are not SUP prise Ithat iu is so: 


the subject hosen are highly imterestiy ind the best writer 
wre engaged Upon them, sv that nothing shall be wanting t 
the excellen tthe w The Eoglish and Seoteh review 
speak very tavoura ! \l Milan's History, and their ex 
omiums have all tl ppeeranee of bemag the honest result of 

reful re ny. “Po the general reader a good history of that 
singular peop eannot but teover itiractive Th Pawil 
Library ts stereotyped upon very tine whit paper, and don 
upin brown linen, hke the English edition, It will make a 
hatdsermne collection, both of volunies and of matter, and 
reading tat Wok-case should be with ul them 

LaTe ReEPURLICATIONS,—" Loonora,” isthe title ofa recent 


English work from the press of KE. B. Clayton of this city 


Karly Education,’ 


by 


the author of written expressly for young 


hiackie It forms a handsome duodecime volume of about three 


hundred pages, and trom a hasty glance at its contents, we 


think itis well calculated to amuse and instruct those for wham 
it ps cle ined 
Che “'l'win Sisters,” a smaller work ef a simular characte; 


has lately been republished by Mr. W. Burgess. It is from 
the pen of Miss Sandham, and judging trou the popularity 
of it in England, (for we have not had time to peruse it) 


where it has passed through sixteen editions, we presume it 


but worthy the attention of young reader 





=: 


carries 


= 


Cares sla eat 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. not possess a particle of courage ; so he contented himself irrevocable trigger, when an arm trou. behind stayed his rash: 
_ ee __|/with declaiming for see time in a style of lofty invective, hand. A struggle ensued, and dreadful to relate, in the scuffic 
THE RAMBLER. jand wound up by indignantly paying the man what he owed \the pistol went of full in the face of one of the fair young 
him, tucking Julia under his arm, and walking out of the bridesmaids. Fortunately she sustained no injury, which 
— aii led to a suspicion that the imstrument of death had been 

| It is necessary, however, to premise that twelve months jloaded with an eye to safety, Upon this the gallant bride 

THE VICTIM OF SENSIBILITY. antecedent to the tender passages on Which we have been di-| groom experienced a revivitication of valour. He stepped for 
Prien Fedde om Ac neha read, lating, Mr. Phelps commenced business on his own account | Ward, informed the unfortunate Phelps that he should hear 

‘The course of true love never did run smooth in Canal-street. His debut was made during that auspicious) fom him in the morning through the medium of Mr. Hays 
Tuomas Avevstvs Purtes was a junior clerk in a small period denominated the “ Canal-street fever,’ when, in con- jand peremptorily ordered him to leave the room. The poor 
retail store, in an unfrequented part of Maiden-lane, His} sequence of the lowness of the rents in that quarter of the bride, who during this scene had been rather in the back 
salary was insignificant, and his expenses considerable; and jeity, every body flocked thither, which caused the landlords to}, rund, thought she now perceived a tavourable opportunity 


‘quadruple their original demands, by which judicious pro-|/!0T dis; lay, and made an imetlectuai attempt at getting up a 
He}! fainting fit, but her warmest adiurers were obliged to admit 
that at was a failure. Mr. Jacksou once more asked Mr 
Phelps whether he intended to quit the room, or whether he 


Was waiting tor him (Jackson) to put iam out. Phelps scorn 


there being no visible channel through which extraneous 
leceding they ruined their tenants and got no rent at all. 


shad invariably represented his affairs to Julia as being ina 
L 
jtnest prosperous state; but unfortunately, though be was a 


funds could come iuto his possession, how he contrived, as 
the saying is, “to inake both ends meet,” was a problem which 
his most intimate friends were utterly unable to solve; and 
Was, moreover, a subject upon which, for some reason or 
other, he always declined throwing any light. fle was a gen- 


teel and rather well-informed young man—that is, his dress || that he was a noturious har, and there is no reason to doubt 
As he had started altogether on credit, and as he}, “> 





young man possessed of many virtues, a love of truth was/) 
fnot one of them; indeed, those who Knew him best, affirmed! ed to reply ; a peculiar expression saited over his pale features 





|he east an indescribable look towaras the bride, and then did 





F : > Was desired. 
was unexceptionable ; his address easy, forward, and flippant ;|)their word. he was desired 


and he diseoursed with uncommon fluency on a number ot || spent all the money that came in as the goods went out, when 
Alter he had gone throug! |) his bills became due, he told his creditors he was extremely 


On the following day, about noon, a gallant Liverpoo! 


subjects he knew nothing about. prac het was passing Sandy Hook, outward bound. On her 
the business of the day, he improved his maid in an evening || sorry but that he had ue funds to meet their demands: the: 
by playing at billiards, and his morals by lounging about|/in return assured him that they were extremely sorry to bear 
the saloons and loblies of the theatre, from which places |) it, seized upon the residue of his stock, and turned him out 
This was hard to bear, and he flew on the wings 


deck stood the principal actor in tue uitended teagedy of the 


fraudulent transactions connected with lis late tailure, had 


| preceeding evening. Hts disappointinent in love, and some 
| nduced him to s wlic -hance es le 
he criticised the performances in a very decided manner :|)ot doors. | induced him to seck relief in change of scene. The breez 


of love tu find consolation in the society of his beloved Julia ;| “> fir, and the vessel was careering “o'er the glad waters 


he gave it as his opinion that Signorina Garcia could sing, 
and Madame Vestrs dance—that “ Wt tanté palpite? was 

‘divine!’ and one of Yon Weber's best compositions ;—and | the same answer. 
schutz was )/i fnutted to her presence, but “Oh frailey—thy name is wo-| 


but she was not at home. The next day he called, and still] of the dark blue sea” at the rate of about nine knots an hour 
’ Phelps stood at the stern of the ship gazing intently on the 


| On the evening of the third day he was} 
land of ius toretathers, which was fast lading mi the distance 


\ shght blue line at the verge ot the herizon was all that re 





hat Handel's musical melo drama of Der Fre 
But his greatest quali lonan!’ she had heard of his mistortunes, and received him 


awful,” “thrilling,” “sublime,” &c | 
fication was his inexhaustible fund of what is termed © small-j} with chilling politeness. ‘The lady was not at all mercenary, 


. | ’ » . . 
talk! ‘This he poured forth on all occasions, in “one weak, |) ut then she had found it convenient, as she mtyrmed Linn, to} 


{ 
away that gained him theardent|/plight her virgin vows to Mr. Raphael Jackson, (tamiliarly 
n {termed Ralph Jackson) and that they were to be married early 


maimed to hun of the home of his chiidhood—the scene o! 
{ : 
sv many balls, and publics, and parties—where he had dan 
spin ed, and sung, and played at billiards, and eat oysters when i 
washy, everlasting Hood,” u : 

: : {iuere boy ; the tears started to his eyes, he leaned his head ove 
admiration of numerous young ladies, and at last made a ao ; 
\ he ensuing week. ‘Thomas stood mute and motioniess, |," ship's side, and ina voice choked with agony, or som 


thdelible dupression on the susceptible heart of Miss Julia)!" t 
\ithing else, he exclaimed— 


: : é = ithe aden inn he " 

Carmine, the only surviving child of an artificial-flower manu. |, 18, 48 the poet justly observes, ” 
; | - ! Oh, captain, | am very sick ! 
facturer in Division-strect. Julia was a beauteous being, in | ** Colder than the wind that freezes Tl : th i | , 
' ¥ " ain, ha . . ' 
the spring ob life. Her features were strictly and chastely |} Fount, that but sow in cunshine played, ¢ - in } re a an acre tage Ieee lipo 
| I. that congealing pang which seizes j man, who has nothing the matter with him, consoles anothe 
classical, excepting ber nose, mouth, chin, and forehead ; her} EN PREP lie ses i ah e um, consoles another 
‘ The bursting bosom when betrayed | replied, “ Never mind, sir—you ll be better in a day or two— 


eyes were exceedingly blue, her colour rich and roseate, and || | : : = 
her auburn tresses flowed in luxuriant ringlets down her lovely || What barbed the dart and made the matter worse, was that; haui taut the fore top-sail halliards there! 

neck, which was somewhat short. Nature had done every {tis Mr. Raphael Jackson—a young lawyer with a good deal of }| Phis to Phelps, whose tace exhibited as many shades of blue 
cunning, and a great deal of unpudence, consequently likely | and black, and green, and yellow, as the back of a dying 


to do well un the world—was his isost particular tricnd He dolphin, Was greal « onsolation. Indeed, I have my self often 


Was aroused trom his trance by Julia asking him if be would! bad occasion to observe the happy edeets of similar se faps © 
out, and seen by candle or gas-light, she wasin reality a very Huot ‘stay to tea?” this offer he indignantly spurned, and inme- |) cvintert apy lied tu sea-sick passengers. It is so pleasant wher 
idiately quitted the premises. ‘The next morning he found oa| you are sullering under this most horrible of afflictions 


thing for her, setting aside that she wore artificial curls, and 
had purehased the majority of her teeth; and though her || 
complexion ina morning was rather sallow, vet when dre ssed | 


She had faults, to be sure— 





pretty lvoking young wom 

j ] ver } . ]©. 4 . = . 

who has not? But the greatest of then were that she talked 4s table an tivitation te the wedding. It was, of course, || hea every mainute seems an age, and every hour an eternits 
French, played on the guitar, and kept an alban |never suspected that he would acces ut, and was purely meant |) te b« toid, “never mind, sir, you ll get ever it in less than » 


! »! . oe 
What a sacred thing is first love! and its weeompanying |! a piece of gratuitous insolence on the part of his suceass-| Week, miay bet 
train of inexplicable and unexplainable feelings! and how }fulrival. Bat w hoever calculated on his not cominy, reckou- Pune rolled on, at thing reached the American shore 


hallowed in the imagination becomes every spot connected /ed without their host Yes! exclaimed he mentally, as he a enpreesss. breepreadies Themes Anguses Shays, enews 2 
with this purest of passions; particularly the first spot where Nsurveyed the perfumed rose-coloured note; “yes; L will see |/flying report that he had been undergoing a course of exercise 
a mutual reciprocation of sentiment took place! [tis of that {her once nore—tor the last—ay, for the last tuae !” inthe Brixton tread-inill, when one Sunday morning, im the 
{am about to speak. Julia and ‘Thomas Augustus sat alone || About seven o'clor k im the evening of the twenty-second of autumn of the year Ds2d, a shabby-genteel sort of personagy 
one evening in a sinall arbour, or rather wooden box, ina re-|/April, 1527, a jovial wedding party was assembied at the!) Wes seen strutttig up Broadway. It was Phelps. ‘The 

aling of Trinity church yard was at that period 


tited corner of the “ Bowery tea-cardens ; house of Mr. Carnane, in Division-street, to celebrate thi wooden-; 
prostrate, and the cast-iron railing had not been erected, s 


t | nuptials of Lis veeomplished daughter. All was prepared tor |) prestt t 
that there was no obstacle to a tree Ingress to and egress from 







The moon hid ber hg 
From the loavens that night nouy. ‘The bride had got through shed 


{the mupressive cere 


ind a variegated lamp, attached to the treat of the box, was ding the preliminary tears usual on these occasions ; the bride hthe bursing-ground, Phelps wandered in among the tomb 


all that shed a melancholy radiance over the scene. Both ex-!! room was doing bis best, as in duty bound, to look joyous || —-a preseptiinent of some overhanging evil werghed heavy 


perienced sensations unknown tll then, and they had each a land happy; the bridesmaids were tttering and laughing | Ypo" his breast, and betore he had proceeded tar he came te 


glass of iee-cream betore thei. for some reason or reasons best known to themselves: a plain marble slab almost overgrown with grass. A strana 


+! 
tae’ 
“How beautiful is the finmament with all its countless) oroomsinen were endeavouring to be uncommonly face- | ¢Utiosity seized hon; he knelt down and parted the rant, 


myriads of twinkling stars,” observed ‘Thomas Atqustus!! tious, and the parson had put ona look meant to rebuke all |, weeds wh h overshadowed it; a sunbeam at that moment 


Vhelps, looking upwards tittering and tacetiousness, when the door suddenly opened, |dttted precisely on the place, and he saw, carved na legibl 
* Beautiful mdeed !' sighed Julia j ind a figure stalked into the room. It was Mr. Thomas! Gerais text, Ue staple inscription © Julra, He was indes 

‘ And this ice-cream aint so coarse neither,” said be }Augustus Phelps, but alas, how changed! He looked noi })eTle Iv atleeted ; and yet he telt a melancholy pleasure iy 
No—by no means,” responded she | ike one who had come to participate na scene of happiness. |/taiking that she had too late become sensible of his merit 


‘ Methinks,” continued Thomas, “1 could sit forever thus, | His boots were dirty, his hat was slouched over his eves his | and pied mito the grave im consequence of his absence. W hil 
with thee by my side, gazing upon the blue vault of heaven, llcoat Was buttoned up to his chin, his cravat was far from clean, | OC Ulng Ua tts train of re flection a troop of little boys, at 
beloved Julia!’ jnd his hands were stuck in his trousers’ pocket Phe | trvcted by th extraordinary spectacle of a man upon his knee. 

Julia did not answer, but her silence spoke more eloquently |.company recoiled, the bride uttered a taint exclamation und | 
than words; she bowed her lead, and it is presumed blushed, || the bridegroom stepped torward and demanded in a bullyiag |i with earth and small pebbles. He arose 
them; bot there having been a heavy shower of rain, and h 
having white duck trousers on, the effect his kneeling hat 


i a ehurch-yard, began to gather round, shouting and peltin 


ty reprunan 


bat, as the lamp wanted trimming, there was not light enough | tone of voice © the meaning ot this extraordinary mitrusten )”’ | 
distinctly to ascertain that fact. Thomas Augustus gently | Phelps spoke not a word, but drew trom his right-hand coat | 
drew the sweet girl towards hun, and oft! extre mity of bliss! pocket the perfumed rose-coloured invitation note, and pre 
he did not resist. ‘The coldness of worldly restraint was! sented it to the bridegroom, He then drew from his lett}, 
broken down—they exchanged vows of everlasting fidelity, |/hand coat pocket an uncommonly large horse-pistol, eae 
md Thomas was about to seal the covenant on her lovely lips, | which Mr, Raphael Jackson retreated with great precipitation. | and the little boys shouted and pelted more than ever Phelj 
when the man that goes about to gather up the empty glasses | Phelps deliberately cocked the pistol, and an uncouunon curi- | Was xasperated beyond measure; he seized one of the youn: 


popped his head into the box and obsery ed, “that he did not | osity took possession of the guests to see whether he intended |: miscreants, shook hun well, and threatened the most dreadh 
corporeal chastisement if he did not desist 


had upon his smaliclothes, can, hke a young heroime’s tec! 
ings, be more easily unagmed than described. ‘Those smal! 
clothes mstantly became an object of universal observation 


allow of them there sortot proceedings i his garden!” Thomas! to sacritice the bride, the bridegroom, or himself. ‘This tater-, 


Augustus would have resented this injurious insinuation on| esting suspense was seon eaded. He slowly brought itin}) Hurreh tor Jackson!’ exelanned the young rebel, notions 
the instant, only that he was by ne aegis athletic, and did! a hne with his own forchead, and was proceeding to pull the odannter 
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“ Hurrah for Jackson !” chimed Tn his companions in evil- | ' sidered himself sufficiently strong to march for Lower Egypt. Probably from poison. His army had consisted of eight thou 
doing. This pointed, though unintentional allusion to his! The plans of England for the conquest were now ripe, and/|sand men, among whom there were eight hundred mameluke 
rival, at once unnerved Phelps—recollections of former insults | the mamelukes, flattered with the speedy assistance of Great) cavalry, one thousand Turks and Albanians, and a good park 
and injuries came over him, and he strode from the burial- | Britain, prepared to besiege Demanhour, in Lower Egypt. ro artillery. Aguinst this army, greatly dispirited by the 
ground, the boys hurraing all the while at his coat-tail; when |The English cabinet, however, before attempting hostilities, en- ‘death of their leader, Mehemed Ali advanced. He had « 
lo! who should be seen issuing from the church-porch but |deavoured to place things on a footing so as to secure an easy) parted from Cairo on the twelfth of February, exghteen han 
Mr. Raphael Jackson himself with his own Julia, now Mrs. |conquest. The English ambassador represented to the Porte)’ dred and seven, at the moment when he was officia'ly inform 
Jackson, hanging on his arm! This was too much—so then |that Elfi-Bey was the only man capable of insuring peace in} ed of the declaration of war of England against the ports 
it appeared she had not pined away in his absence—she had |Egypt, and the removal of Mehemed Ah was determined] The time was precious: he promptly gave orders to his kya 
not died—and he had been kneeling by the side of some one |upon by the sultan. to watch the coast, reinforce the garrison of Rosetta and Da 
else's Julia! They passed him without speaking, he niuttered | The Capudan-pacha was ordered to sail for Egypt. He jmue tta, and then started with six thousand troops, his provi 
dreadful imprecations to himself, and bent his way down | landed at Alexandria with three thousand troops, and sent an||sions being carried up the Nile in armed boats 
Wall-street. | officer to Mehemed Ali, with orders to repair forthwith to Alex He met with the army of the bevs at Mangobet. The 

Phelps is now only the wreck of his former self, though he | andria, he having been appointed pacha of Salonique, and the stifling heat and clouds of sand prevented both armies from 
is more corpulent than he was wont to be, yet it is not a fleet would land him at that place. Mehemed Ali received the} engaging until sun-set, which had scareely taken place when 
healthy corpulency. He still wears his hat knowingly ad- | messenger with profound reverence, assured him of his entire jthe troops met in the darkness of the might. After a most ob 
justed on one side of his head, but his apparel is ancient | obedience to the will of the sultan, but that the troops, to) stinate resistance, the mamelukes were defeated 
and rusty; he drinks like a fish, talks polities incessantly, whom he owed six thousand purses, opposed his departure.|| Mehemed Ali, desirous of profiting by his victory, offered 
and his shirt-frill is much bedaubed with snuff. What will be |He had se sooner spoken than his friends surrounded the) favourable terms to the beys, provided they would join hin 

















his final fate depends upon ulterior circumstances ; at present / Messenger, he himself glided from the apartinent, and con- | against the English. It was not his intention to make use of 
it ——— in the mists and darkness of futurity. C., voking the chiefs of his troops, he informed them of the mes-|/ their forces, but to keep them in suspense. In this he suc 
concerat a — wee sae. None of the officers would consent to his departure | coeded. The dispersed mamelukes united again, and it was 
ORIGINAL SKETC HES. “Tf itis yourwish that I should remain with you,” said Mehe-| agreed that each army should march down on ether hank of 
—— ,med Ali, “and continue your companion in arms, then nen the Nile; the pacha on the nght, the bevs on the left 
| 


i'by the koran that you will not abandon me; that you will die While Mehemed had dealt this severe blow to the mame 
| if necessary, for the cause we defend.” Seventy chiefs swore! lukes, the English fleet appeared before Alexandria, command 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT. H accordingly in the ancient manner of the Albanians, by pass-)/ed by Admiral Lewis, (seventeenth of March, eighteen hun 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


Tue present situation of Egypt and the measures of its ‘ing their hands one after another over a sabre held by the two! dred and seven,) who sent a messenger to inform Osmy? 
uler, Mehemed Ali, occupy the attention of the civilized world, | oldest chiefs. To give a proof of their fidelity and confidence 
ind are of importance to this country, though remote ; because they presented Mehemed Ali with two thousand purses, which, 
if Egypt should shake off its dependence on the sultan, our |j with considerable treasures of his own, he tnmediately sent 
commercial relations would assume a different complexion. {jto Constantinople ; at the same time he did not neglect his) place was given up without resistance, and the garrison, con 

To judge of an important personage placed at the head of aj military preparations, his visits to the fortifications and places! sisting of three hundred men, were made prisoners, and sent 
nation, reference must be had to the events of his life, and as lof resort in Cairo to make himself fwniliar with public!'to Malta. ‘The necessity of procuring provisions, together 
biographies of great men are the order of the day, we cannot, || Opinion. After these measures he invited the sheiks and) with the representations of the English consul, determined 
as we think, devote a column or two more profitably than in |) ulemas to his palace. He represented to them that the ma the English commander to send a detachment of two regi 
referring to the history of the celebrated personage who is now | melukes were on the eve of recovering their former power In| ments, ander General Wacop, to seize Rosetta, The evan 


the viceroy of Egypt, and who seems by his measures to be i Egypt, and prevailed upon them tosign a petition to the divan j surrendered without resistance—the citadel resisted. The sol 


Aga that he intended to take possession of Ale vandria, in 
order to prevent its being occupied by the French. Genera! 
Fraser disembarked his division of «ix thousand men: the 


ceiving a new and extraordinary unpulse to the resources of |in which they represented the beys as the authors of all the) diers had no sooner entered the town than they dispersed 
that country. | evils which had befallen Egypt: declaring that the taxes) when Ali Bev, who bad watched the moment, attacked then 


It is useless to trace the causes which led Mehemed Ali, an levied by the pacha had been with their consent, for the be-! briskly from all sides at the head of five hundred men: he 
Albanian soldier, to the summit of power. Courage and de- | nefit of the country and the destruction of its enemies. took one hundred and twenty prisoners, and killed the aveate 
cision of conduct, seli-possession, and intrigue, are qualities in|} While the memorial was on its way to Constantinople the! part of the rest >! 

a musselman which generally lead to promotion. Civil war |) sheiks and principal inhabitants represented to the capudan-|! General Fraser, desirous of eMicine the stain whic hh the 


Was raging in every part of Egypt, when Mehemed Ali was | pacha that the contemplated change would plunge Egypt into! military renown of his troops had received, ordered Genera 
appointed viceroy, (1806;) the inhalitants were divided and | new disorders ; the capuden-pacha insisted upon obedience | Stewart to march against Rosetta, (with four thousand me 


dissatisfied, and the treasury was empty. The first stepof the | to the orders of the sultan. Mebemed Ali, in the meanwhile, | and six field pices who erected batteries on the heights o 
new pacha was to obtain money without imposing new taxes, a || had hastened his military operations, had sent his kya against!) Aboumandovr; and five e panies, under Major Wogelsand 
very difficult and delicate task. He demanded of George Gohary, | Elfi-Bey, (who was besieging Demanhour,) to prevent his) were detached to take a strong position in the village of 
the general intendent of Egyptian finances, the settlement of) junction with the troops of the capudan-pacha. ‘The unpetu ll Hamed 

his accounts, and received from him four thousand eight hun-| osity of this officer, however, instead of watching the move |) Mehemed Ab on the meanwhile, returned from his victor 


dred purses, of twelve hundred and fifty dollars each. Pro- | ments of Elf, led him to an attack, in which he was de | ous ¢ xpedition. When he arrived at Cairo he received the 
vided with the means of paying his troops, he directed his at- | feated, and forced to retreat. The eapudan-pacha interfered, | licitations of the ulemas and sheiks, with their officers. t 
tention to his most formidable enemies, the mamelukes, and/| and ordered the garrison of Demanhour to surrender to Elfi;) march againet: the Euglish My troops,” said Mehesmed 
but these soldiers, devoted to Mehemed Ali, refused, and con}, “are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently brave to ensure 


commenced his operations with a stratagem. He persuaded 
victory; it is enough, if the snail issist me with money 


——— 


their beys to come to Cairo, under a promise that they should | tinued to defend the fortress 
ve amicably received, and by a part of his own force as an | One of the conditions which the porte bad made for the; Mehemed put the eapttal in a state of defence, repaired the for 
escort. | re-establishment of the beys was the payment of fifleen hun-| tifieations erected by the French, and built new ones, Hi 

The mamelukes were caught in the snare; but on their |dred purses to the treasury of the grand vizier. This sum} preparations being completed, he gave orders to his troops t 
arrival at Cairo, not finding the escort promised by the pacha, | Was to be paid by Elfi-Bey, Ibrahim, and Bardessy. ‘The lat llmarch; they consisted of six thousand wen, who marehes 
they dispersed through the streets to seek their fnends, when | ter two refused to pay thr proportion of the bonus, and the } to Menoaf, and separated. Hassan Bey, with three thousan 
they heard the reports of muskets from the walls and the‘! French consul laboured with all his might to support the in men, passed over to the lett bank of the Nile, while the ky 
houses. ‘They turned, but retreat was cut off; many fled to | terests of Mehemed Al. The eapudan pacha, wong the| pacha continued on to the nght. ‘The inhabitants had raiser 
the mosque Bar-boa-Kych, others, towards the great gate | military preparations of the viceroy, and the reluetance of the, mine hundres 


pul which they offered to Mehemed, whil 


victory, a third party scaled the walls and gained the fields— |, beys to pay the amount decided upon, began to relent. Th they at the «ame time continued te flatter the mameluke 
these were safe—the rest were taken prisoners. Mehemed | had received instructions to act according to his best views | bevs with the paciic intentions of the pacha, so strongly har 
Ali, to profit by the panic of the mamelukes, sent a cetach- | It was agreed that Mehemed Ali should make a present of this crafty w and politteian meimnuated hunself into the 


sal sulypect 


ment of fifteen hundred troops, under Abdva-Aga, against four thousand purses to the sultan, and send his eldest son | good grace j 

ibraham-Bey, who lay entrenched at Torrah, but his troops |, Ibraham-Bey, asa hostage to Constantinople. ‘This arrange |! Hassan-Pacha hod arrived before Hamed, where the Eng! 
were defeated with the loss of five hundred men. The ma-) ment was determined upon, and the Turkish squadron weigh-!) were posted, std he advanced forthwith, with a body of inf 
inelukes were then under three chiefs, Elfi-Bey, Ibrahim- | ed anchor and sailed. Mehemed Ali, to procare the stipulated | fantry and cavalry, acainst their strong position. He was nm 
Bey, and Bardessy. Their united forces amounted to eight) sum, laid contributions on the wives of the beys, copts, and pulsed ; one company, however, of the English, in the hea 
thousand men, but their principal reliance was on England. | the christians of Damas, who were in Cairo; but he had /of pursuit, detached itself from the rest, which was surround 
British emissaries had flattered Elfi-Bey with being made, scarcely escaped this danger, which threatened both his em ‘ed by Egyptian cavalry, and cut to pieces. Some taken pri 
viceroy. ‘The English agent at Constantinople used « very} pire and his neck, when a second presented itself, in the niu- || soners with the heads of those they killed, were marched t 
effort to dispose the sultan to favour Elli, and this was done tiny of the Turkish troops. They had been for sore time) the carp of the kya, who, burning with desire to distineurs! 
when England, through the aid of Elfi, meditated the con-| dissatiafied with the predilections shown by Meheaned forthe) himself in like manner, « rossedd the Nile in the nietht, and a 
juest of Egypt, which was considered anu easy task. Neither Albanian troops, and were on the point of joining the mame vanced towards the Enghsh position 

Mehemed Ali nor the mamelukes had the least suspicion of lukes. Elti-Bey was still before Demanhour; Bardessy had Major Wogelsand had been reinforced by three compass 
the designs of England, and the former had retreated into fallen sick at Mautalaut, and died. It was now that Mehe- of the thirty-fifth and seventy-ninth regunents; his whol 
Upper Egypt, where Mehemed had sent two hundred troops, med Ali became well informed of the plans of England: to) foree was about one thousand men, while the Egyptians wa 
under Yassy-Bey. ‘These were likewise defeated. Efi cap-) bring Eli to a decisive battle, and thus give encouragement |about three thousand, divided into three bodies, at a conside 
tured Tayoun, and ravaged the country as farasGizith. Me- to bis dissatisfied troups betore the arrival of the English, was| rable distance from each other. The Egyvptmns advancetl 
hemed, by no means discouraged, sent a third expedition of of the utmost importance. The munelukes, in want of pro-|' with impetuosity. The first corps of two hundred men, com 
three thousand men, but with no better success; they were, Vision, had retreated from before Demanhour to l pper Egypt, |) manded by Mr ‘or Moore, was attacked and cut to pieces ; a few 
attacked by FM-Bey, and defeated with loss. EIS now con- ‘and had passed Gizith; 9 few days afterwards Elfi-Bey ‘ied. ! soidiers only were made prisoners ‘The second corps. unde 
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Colonel M‘Leod, formed themselves into a square, and by a 
brisk fire forced the Egyptians to retire behind the heights of! 
Hamed; tnt being repeatedly harassed, he began to retreat to} 
the main body, under Major Wogelsund. No sooner was this | 
movement made than the Egyptians rushed from every side | 
Colonel M‘Leod received a deadly wound, the whole was cut} 
to pieces; only Captain M‘Kay and seven men escaped to| 
Major Wogelsand, who having formed his troops ito a square, i 
on unequal ground, was after an obstinate resistance com-|| 
pelled to surrender. General Stewart on the news of this)) 
disaster, spiked his cannon, destroyed Lis ammuuition, and) 
In this he suceeeded, though not without || 





vegan his retreat. 
being harassed by the Egyptian troops. He however arrived || 
at Aboukir, where he embarked for Alexandria, and on his 
arrival they cut the dyke which connects the city with the | 
mainland, to secure their position, Finding they had to deal | 
With a spirit not easily subdued, it was resolved to send 
General Frazer to treat upon the evacuation of Egypt. The i 
answer of the pacha was, that he was going to Demanhour, |! 
where he would treat with the English; there was no alter 
native, and general Sherbroke was dispatched with full powers. || 
He demanded the release of the English prisoners, which was || 
granted, on condition that Alexandria was forthwith evaca 
ated, and left in as good condition as it was found, ‘The pacha | 
on the last visit of general Sherbroke, pre sented him with a | 
fine Arabian steed, and his officers with suitable presents 
‘The friendship of England,” said this cratty politician, | 
was of high value to him, and he hoped in future that a | 
nore friendly disposition wouid exist towards hin.” Thus end- | 
d the first and most dangerous exploit of this renowned man, | 
We are not of opinion that Mehewed Al will break with | 
the ottoman porte, wuless driven to that course by the sultan. | 
fe will rather strengthen his interests with the people, attach 
them to his person, and establish an independent kingdom tor 
his son in preference to himself. ‘This son, Ibrahim Pacha, 
celebrated in the war in Greece, bas all the talents of his 
father with a much better education ; and to hin ts ascribe: 
the merits of advancing the agricultural interests of that 
country. Egypt trom its vicinity to the Persian Gulf and the 
Kast Indies, is highly tmportant to the United States, and we 
should endeavour to cuitivate a toendly understanding with 
the pacha, in case political events should throw us out of the 


vevular trade beyond the ¢ ape ot Grood Hoje s 





DESULTO 


RY SELECTIONS. 
THE PARTERRE. 


A semi-montuty publication in Hartford, Connecticut, 


bearing the above ttle, has been discontinued for the want ot 
patronage. In his valedictory, which we give below, the edi 
tor has hit off the miserus of editorslup to the lite. bh 
Aeserves a better fate, and will no doubt wain it it he sticks to 
his resolution, and makes uo more attempts to obtain editorial 
elebrity Miner's Journal 
for 

ity 


“Tf Lam so quickly do 
I wonder what L wast 


We will fiddle no longer without pay Here we have been 
‘moiling and toiling” to eulighten the world for the last tour 
months, and how many ef the world, think you, reader, have 
subscribed for our periodical?) ‘Pwo—on our veracity only 
‘wo subscribers (and they have not paid, ) did we have toe sup 
port our publication through four numbers, Since we have 
ssued a prospectus, seren have been added, making a grand 
Nine tines one dollar 
and fifty cents, is thirteen dollars anda halt per annum. ‘The 
Twelve 


total aggregate of Nine! Let us see 
expense of each number ts about twelve dollars 
twenty-six is three hundred and twelve dollars a year. 
It need 


tunes 
Bright and cheering prospects, really 
found logic to discover that our profits would be all the wrong 


ho very pro 


way. In the “ beautitul” language of that © distinguished 
bard,” “J. O. RO’ our aflairs would “soar downwards.’ 


Mr 
we shake our fist at you— 


Here then we stop. Stick a crowbar there, neighbour 
Public, we have done with you ; 
es, you great lubberly old fellow, we shake our fist at you. 

We now flourish our pen on the last editorial article that we !| 
shall ever indite. 
this and all other mercies we give thanks.” 
if necessary we will dig ditches for a living, or go on a mis- 
ionary tour, but as for editing a paper—we have done with 
When we ever take up the editor's quill again, 


Perhaps the reader may respond—* for 
But we cure not 


t—lor ever, 
may our right hand forget its cunning. Let what wall come | 
we meddle not with it a second time. We had frequently 
read long and dolorous articles on the miseries of editorship 
out always laughed atthem, as merely written to make a para- | 
graph; but in all the miserable dogs’ lives that ever man | 
ought of, there is no parallel to it 


yi 


} We are, more or less, familiar. 


| the contents of the present volume 


NEWSPAPER POETRY. 


| 
A fair correspondent, says the New-York American, whose | 
name is as a star to our readers, has certainly in very pretty || 


and natural lines, told a tale, that all will read, and none, 
course, believe—at least none of the sterner sex. 
types and paper. 

Mr. Evtror—! send you the newest words to a favourite 
air. You can assure your readers that nothing personal 
is intended, for none will believe that a girl of seventeen can 
be found desirous to be married. I am sure Iam not; and 


although I way sing thus—it’s all a “hum,” Lassure you. * 
The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song—their parting song, 
And summer's skies are coming, 
And days grow long—and days grow long 
1 watch, but not in gladness 
Our garden tree—our garden tree ; 
It buds, in sober sadness, 


‘Too soon for me—too soon for me 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover; 
Don't ask me why—don't ask me why 


Tis not asleep, or idle, 
That love has been—that love has been— 
Por many a happy bridal 
The year has seen—the year has seen 
I've done a bride’s-maid duty 
At three or tour—at three or four 
My best bouquet had beauty ; 
Its donor more—its donor more 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have neo accepted lover ; 
Don't ask me why—don’t ask me whi 


Ilis flows rs mv bosom shade i, 
One sunny day—one sunny day 
The next, they ted, and faded, 
Beau and bouguet—beau and bouquet 
In vain at balls and parties 
I've thrown my net—I've thrown my net 
This waltzing, watehing heart, is 
Unchosen vet—unchosen yet 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover; 
Don't ask me why—don’t ask me wi 


Pley tell me there's no hurry 
For hymen’s ring—tor hymen’s ring 
And I'm too voung to marry— 
Tis no such thing—'tis ne such thing 
The next spring's tides will dash on 
My eighteenth year—iny eighteenth year 
It puts me in a passion-— 
© dear, O dear '!—O dear, O dear! 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and Il—a lass! and I 
Ihave no accepted lover; 
Don't ask me why—don’t ask me wh 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS, 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. Ces 


‘and it is with feelings of real pleasure that we record the put 


Mr. + 


ground in this his second step, inasmuch as his second volun 


ication of his second volume unningham will not lose 
is fully more entertaining than his first. 

With the characters of the artists whose lives are here 
With their works many 


ind anecdotes of them or theirs 


Te 


corded, we most of us familiar, 


are 


of us are well acquainted ; 


sound to our ears as tales of persons and things with which | 


This is no slight © ground of 


vantage.’ In hearing a good story of a celebrated artist, on 
of whose pictures hangs in our dining-room, there Is (toe 


syeak a trath) a three-fold interest. It adds a grace to the 


artist, to the picture, and, last, though not least, to the posses 


sor, a matter not to be overlooked; and as some of the pie 


tures or engravings of the artists reeorded in the present)? 


volume belong or are well known to most of us, we suspect 


jthat they who have read Mr. Cunningham’s first volume will 


read his second, and that they who have read neither may now, 


| probably, read both 


It is tine, however, to give our readers some insight as to 
moirs of West, Barry, Blake, Opte, Morland, Bird, and Fuseli 
To show the pleasant manner in which these several worthies 
are treated of, we must go to the book itself. 

Of West, who, for a quaker and an American, was a goo 
courtier, and his good-natured patron George the ‘Third, Mr 


Cunninghaw relates a pleasant anecdote 


} 


of 
We should | gion. A splendid oratory was projected for their reception, 


be glad often to see this planet illuminating our world of | 
| 


NINGHAM Is right to strike while the iron is hot, , 


" 
amply repaid him 


They comprise the me-; 


| “ When the king grew weary of courts and camps and bat 


tles, the observing artist took new ground, and appealed to 
He suggested to 
‘the king a series of pictures on the progress of revealed reli- 


| the religious feelings of his royal patron. 


and half a dozen dignitaries of the church were summoned 
to consider the propriety of introducing paintings into a place 
|of worship. ‘When I reflect,’ said the king, ‘that the re- 
| formation condemned religious paintings in churches, and that 
the parliament in the unhappy days of King Charles I. did 
the same, I am tearful of introducing any thing which my peo- 
| ple may think improper. Will you give me your opinion on 
|the subject "After some deliberation Bishop Hurd delivered, 
iin the name of his brethren and himself, their unanimous 
|, opinion that the introduction of religious paintings into his 
tmajesty’s chapel would in no respect whatever violate the laws 
or usages of the church of England. ‘We have examined, 
too,’ continued Hurd, ‘ thirty-five subjects which the painter 
| proposed for our choice, and we teel there is not one of them 
| but may be treated ina way that eren a quaker might contem- 
} plate with edification.’ ‘The king conceived this to be an ironi 
leal allusion to West, and was a little nettled. ‘The quakers,’ 
lhe replied, ‘are a body of christians for whom } have a high 
|| respect; [ love their peaceful tenets and their benevolence to 
lone another, and but tor the obligations of birth, Z would be « 
quaker” The bishop bowed and retired.” 

|| Of the violent and irascible Barry, Mr. Cunningham gives 
jja favourable account, and pronounces him to be “ the greatest 
, enthusiast in art which England ever produced !” 

| One of the most interesting portions of the present volume 
{is Mr. Cunningham’s account of Blake, the artist and poet 
|| Of this strangely constituted man it may be said that he had 
|, the power of acting rationally during the day, and going mad 
\jin the evening. He could keep for twelve hours on the wind- 
| ward side of the verge of insanity, and then walk deliberately 
over it. He was evidently afflicted with that disease of the 
| nervous system which causes visual spectra to arise before the 
and was without the knowledge or strength of mind to 


i 
| 
| 
! 


Hove, 
| know his disease. He believed in his own visions, and paint 
| ed portraits of the characters whose apparitions he thought he 
saw. This singular man was a poet of no mean order, and 
, had he lived in times when poetry was less common or better 
appreciated, might have had his name and fame 

| The following beautiful passages are quoted by Mr. Cun 
ningham. They were written when he was under twenty 
jand occur in a dramatic poem, entitled Edward the Third 
Explore the circle of English dramatic poetry, and it will be 
‘found difficult to surpass them; for, strange to relate, hi- 
| youthful poetry, in which he might have been expected to be 


' 
' 


found wildest, seems to have been the most perfect and bes! 
jconsidered of all he did, whether in authorship or painting 


| Sir Walter Manny, on the eve of the battle of Cressv. i. 


conversing with Sir Thomas Dagworth 


inceis sick. The very sky 
1, doth seem to me as pale 


“O' Doegworth, F 
| Though sunshine 
As is the fainting man on his death bed, 

W hose tace is shown by light of one weak tape 











| it makes me sad, and sick unto the heart — 
| Chousands must fall to day! 
su Thomas anewers 

’ * "Thousands of souls must leave this prison ho 
To be exalted to those heavenly fieils 
Where songs of triuamph, psaims of victory 
Where peace, and joy id love ul calm conte 
Sit «ing gont izure Clouds, and strew 
The lowers of heaven upon the banquet table 
Bind ardent hope apon your feet like shoes 
And put the robes of preparauion on 


Che table itis spread in shining beaven. 
Let those who fight, fight in good steadfastness 
And those who fall to victory."* 


lrise 


These 
tbroad,”’ forsooth ! 
Of the child of 


jmuch and well, though not more than enough. 


> poems are little Known, and yet “ the schoolmaster + 
He has torgotten une of his implements 
Opie, Mr. Cunningham speak- 


( pie stuaied 


mature, 


nature; and as she ever does by those whe worship her, she 
Opte’s pietures were drawn trom nature 
} 


ind trom nature only, and the children which she owns ¢ 

tdie. His admirable portrait of Holeroft was in the exbi 
tution of ancient masters, in this town, which closed the othe 
day 

Of George Morland—that sad proof that the greatest talent 
may be united to the most debasing vices, we wish not te 
speak—he is best known by his works, and wel! by them onl 

The last name in this volume is Fuseli, He was a “touchy 
testy, pleasant fellow,’ « better scholar than a painter, and a 
greater wit than scholar, which is saying a great deal. He 
partook a little of the Barry school—and, to confess a truth 
we prefer his fancy to his imagination—and would rather 
hear one of his keen, laconic witticisms, than see a whol: 
ne Mereur 


! 
ib 


’ 


gallery of his sprawling, impossible ideals T 
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| way to America, and no person had paid any attention to | Conjugal affection.— An 
the amelioration or improvement of such as our own country | excess to which this celestial passion can be carried, that of 
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Prince's Linn 


31) 








song the numerous instances of the 


Botanic Garden. —This celebrated esta- | afforded; but, at the present time, we have not only by far the fair Arria’s death is not the least conspicuous in ancient 


blishment, the most extensive in the United States, where are |, the greater part of the most celebrated fruits of Europe and | history. Her husband, Coecina Poetus, a man of consula 
assiduously gathered together all the varieties and beauties ot | Asia, but can also boast the origin of many which rival these dignity in Rome, and her son, a very amiable and promising 
the vegetable world, is so well deserving of notice, that we || of the old world, and which are sought after with avidity by | youth, were both seized at the same time with a very danger 
think a short history of its progress will be interesting to our | the inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere, and are considered | ous disorder. The son died, but the affectionate mother and 
readers ; especially at this season of the year, when the plea- i by them as valuable acquisitions to their already great collec. wife concealed the distressing event from her sick husband 
sant spring time is awakening the slumbering mysteries of | Hons. Visitors are allowed free access to the garden on all the youth’s father; and, whenever she appeared in his pre 


Flora, and all kindsof horticultural employments become |! days except Sunday, and scientific gentlemen torming herbarii | sence, assumed a cheerful countenance, and answered his in 
quinies respecting the deceased with so much composure and 


sources of pleasure. |, are presented with fresh specimens of different plants, 
We are pleased to observe the increasing taste for garden- 
ing pursuits; still there is a wide field open for improvement. | dows, around which arises an amphitheatre of gently undu- 
Many of the villas and dwellings in the vicinity of New-York | lating hills. On one of these stands the village of Flushing, 
are utterly destitute of all floral advantages; and not a few and here the Liunwangarden is situated, at a distance of three 
exhibit great slovenliness and an indifference to exterior orna- miles from the Sound or East River, and nine trom the city of 
ment. Nothing, we are persuaded, can impart so endearing) New-York. 
acharm to a country residence, as a tasteful assortment of There is a constant intercourse by steamboats during the 
shrubs and flowers | summer, and by stage in winter; but we understand it ts in 
The horticultural society of this city has probably been) contemplation to establish a steam-boat line which will run 
productive of some benefit; but we think more might have uninterruptediy, 
been accomplished. Emulation is the grand principle in all), Life ef Paul Jones.—Jenette Taylor, the niece of John 
these matters, and often obtains unhoped for excellence. Re-| Paul Jones, proposes to publish the memoir of that celebrated 
gular meetings and premiums for the best of every thing in its) individual. From the prospectus before us, we are inclined 
season, will call forth more wonders than hundreds of the most to believe that this will be an interesting work, and if the fair 
glowing descriptions. We have an endless variety of soil and | publisher redeems her promise, she will deserve much of the 
climate, and here is a garden containing the choicest of all) American public. A full and authentic biography of this 
the fruits and flowers under the sun: of course we presume | naval hero has long been a desideratum. Too much obscurity 
no other inducement can be necessary to those who are fur-| has been suffered to rest upon his name, and we are glad that 
nishing their gardens and pleasure grounds. | it is about to be dispelled. By those who, like us, have listen- 
The Linnean botame garden was established about the | ed in the nursery tothe vague tales of his “ocean wanderings, 
middie of the last century, by William Priace, the father of the’ replete with the spirit of romance and fierce daring, we fear 
present proprietor, at a time when there were few or no estab-| that his character is not rightly estimated. ‘Tradition ts not 
jishments of the kind in this country. A nursery of consider- | scrupulous with regard to facts, and our conclusions from. it 
able extent had been formed by his uncle, long previous ; but | may consequently be erroneous; but now that the action and 
it remained for his successor to establish it on a more regular} the aim are to be set beiore the world from his own manuseripts 
and extended basis, by importations from foreign climes, and || We are inclined to beheve that not only ourselves, but posterity 
by a concentration of the various productions of our own) will assign him a high place among our revoluionary cham 
country. His catalogues, published at that early period om! pions. The following, gathered trom the prospectus of Mra 
prised several hundred very choice species and varieties, and) Taylor, will explain more fully the object of the contemplated 
hence arose the first extensive fruit collection in America. publication. 
Practical horticulture being at that day quite a novelty, his “The name of Paul Jones is associated with the earhest 
garden early attracted the notice of persons of taste and sei- | history of the American navy. He,was the man who first un 
ence, and trom it were disseminated throughout Europe a large | furled the American flag on board a shipof war. His gallant 
number of the vegetable productions of the western world.) conduct as a naval officer in the service of the United States 
Phe location may, on all accounts be considered the most eli 
gible in the United States ; with a proximity to the ocean on 
the one side, and to the East River on the other, and a frec 
ind open exposure on all points, accompanied by the particu- 
lar advantage of being at the same time so far north as to 
acclimatize the trees to any still more northern section of our 
country ; which circumsta.ices united, are calculated to give to 
them a great degree of hardihood, and consequently to render living ; 
them extremely eligible for a removal to other localities, or to | understood at the present day. 
support the rigour of less favoured regions; and trees thus) was published a few years since in America, and more recent 
hardened by nature, are also found to succeed best in the , ly, some limited extracts have appeared from his manuscripts 


and his fame the property of the American public, Of personal 
and professional reputation, no man was more jealous— 
and though guarded in both by the most honourable attes 
tations of congress and of the king of France, as well as by 
the united public voice of continental Europe, and the United 
States, he had the fortune to be abundantly slandered while 
and his character and history seem to be imperfectly 
A mutilated account of him 


southern states. 

The venerable founder, after having acquired for his gar \ English editor. The journals kept by Commodore Jones, from 
den an extensive fame, died in the year 1802, at an advanced | the time of entering the naval service of the United States to 
age, leaving his son in the possession of his collection; who) the close of the revolutionary war, and afterwards, during hts 
has, at a great expense, imported from alinost every country | services under Catharine Il. of Russia, are full and interest 
in Europe, from South-America and the Indies, and also’ ing; at the same time his correspondence with congress, with 


from Asia and Africa, such trees and plants as were best cal- ‘the French ministry, and with many of the most distinguish- | 


culated to improve and ornament the orchard, the garden, andj ed men in the United States and in Purope, was extensive, 
the greenhouse. and has been carefully preserved with his papers. Washing 

This botanic garden, and the nurseries attached thereto, | ton, Adams, Jefferson, Jay, Franklin, Morris, La Fayette, &e 
now cover an extent of upwards of forty acres, and contain! were among his most intimate correspondents. His manu 
ihout ten thousand species and varieties of trees and plants, | scripts not only exhibit in bold relief his own character, but 
and from being the most extensive in America, and forming) develope much of the true history and spirit of the interesting 
the source for distribution annually of thousands of exotic. times in which he lived. His near relatives feel it due to the 
and native productions to every section of the Union, and to people of the United States, as well as tothe memory of on: 
every part of the world, and also being founded on a much of their earliest and most distinguished naval heroes, to pub 
more permanent basis than generally attends establishments lish an authenticated memoir of his lit 
of the kind, have justly been considered as a national institu- | his first entrance into the American service, was denownced 
tion. The greenhouse department is on a very enlarged in England as a pirate, and it is to defend his memory against 
scale, and comprises six very extensive hot-houses, the whole this, and other calumnies, that the publisher now visits the 
containing from twenty to thirty thousand plants in pots.+ United States with all his journals and correspondence. It is 
The number of gardeners employed throughout the summer not too much to say that the character of the man, and the 
season averages rather less than forty, but at some periods eventful period in which he lived, cannot fail to give the vo 
has exceeded that number. In England, their most extensive, lume interest. That it may have as much as circumstances 


nurseries have a large portion of their grounds occupied in | will permit, all the materials are committed to the hands of a) productions of ovr correspondents t 
, sively in the columns of this periodical, The gentlemen wh 


Tearing seedling forest trees for timber plantations, which cul- distinguished literary gentleman, who is pledged to prepare 


during the revolutionary struggle, has rendered his reputation | 


in England, connected by the remarks and comments of an, 


Paul Jones from’ 


At the head of Flushing Bay hes a wide expanse of mea- serenity, that she even prevented the suspicion of bis death 


When her husband was apprehended, in consequence 0! 
having joined Scribonianus in a rebellion against the emperor 


Claudius, and was conveyed by sea to Rome, Arria wished t 


accompany him in the same vessel; but being refused, she 
hired a tishing-boat and followed him. Having arrived a! 
Rome, she determined to die with Poetus; and to the remon 
strance of her son-in-law, Thrasea, who asked her, “ Would 
you wish that your daughter should accompany me, if T were 


to die 7" she replied 


Yes, provided she had lived so long an 


so happy with vou as 1 have lived with Poetus.” To those 
who watched her, and who endeavoured to divert the execu 


tion of her purpose, she said, 


painful, bat cannot prevent it ;” 


the wall, fell senseless to the 
she calmly said, “Ttold vou that I would find a diffieult roo: 


You may make my death mor 


and dashing her head against 


ground. Upon her recovery 


to death, of you hindered me from obtaining an easy one.” 
When Poetus was ordered to destroy himself, Arria por 


ceiving his hesitation, plunged a dagger in her breast and the: 
presented it, covered with blood, to her husband, exclaiming 
in words clebrated by the ancients, (who did not entertaiy 


that horror of suick! 


¢ Which christians have derived fron 


better principles) * Poetus, it is not painful! 
Martial’s epigram on this subject is well known, but it j 


remarkable that he has given an ingenious turn to thy peel 


which injures its noble simplicity 


Castasuo gladium 


um traderet Arria Pocto, 


QQuem de viecerbus traxerat pa suis 


S qua sudes 


volnus 


qued fee:, nen dolet, ings 


Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Poeta, dulet. 


Wheo Arta 


‘The wound I gave myx 


pulled the 


‘Thas to ber consort «poke the tustrious brid 


ger fron side 
sggertrom her sue, 


t Ido not gneve 


I die by that which Poctus must receive 


We know not whether this story has ever been dramatis« 
but we think it affords a subject for the stage 


Singular and 3 


ral.—We sincerely wish that some of ou 


erudite correspondents would enlighten us a little on the fol 
lowing subject. It is doubtless well known that there are only 
seven nouns inthe English language ending with ef’; vir 
galt graff, staff, distaff, tipstafl, whipstafl, and quarterstafl 
if analogy be consulted, ought t 


| Now all these, we believe 
and their pronunciation ought to be 


form their plurals alik 


the same, But none of the lexieographers which we hav 


consulted, give any directions on the subject, except as regard 
the word staf, which, they say, becomes stares, rhyming with 


waves) in the plural 


But is it also proper to say, “every 


sloop and schooner ought to be provided with several extr: 


gares?” and if speaking of more than one graf, (a ditch « 


moat) must we call them erares 
distaff, whipstaff, and fipstaf 


with respect to the wor! 


y and follow the same ruk 


Why not form the plural of each by simply adding an s ? or i 


word so as to rhyme with halre 


it be necessary to change the ff to r, why not pronounce thy 


md calves? There is suc! 


a noun as stare, belonging to a barrel, A Although Doete 


Johnson might have been ignerant of the circumstance, Wet 


ster gives it, and the pl ral sun loubtedly 


things are not waldin 


staf’ (a walking-stick) rhyme with gaff, he qua 


, 


graffs, or he laugh 
why should we not 


fares. But thes 


Why should not the plural 7 





But if ¢ be necessary in the plura! 


s0 pronounce it as to rhyme with cafry 


and 4alres?) We ask for information 


Enigma our la 


{ —W: 
to the enigma in our last number, both in verse and pros 
some of which are very good things; but as the shortest « 


have received several solutivz 


them would occupy more room than we find it convenient | 
spare, we hope the reader will accept of the solution ia on: 


word —Constantinople 
} 


To correspondents. —* An Inquirer” is informed that th 


and ©, appear exe! 


ture consequently renders a great space of ground and much the work for the press as early as may be, consistent with a have adopted these signatures are regular correspondents © 
the Mirror; and we are authorised to state, that they hav: 


labour necessary there, for what would here be deemed abso- faithful execution of his task.” 


jutely useless. At the period at which this garden was com- 
menced, few of the finer fruits of Eurepe jad yet found their, about five hundred pages 


The work will be comprised in @ sing'e octavo volume of not written, nor do thes 


‘ean jourha! 


rem 


write for any other Amer 
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LOVE’S RITONELLA. 
AS SUNG BY MR. SIMPSON, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, IN THE POPULAR DRAMA OF THE BRIGAND—MUSIC BY T. COOKE, 
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Courr anp Camp oF Bonaranre.—The following are ex-|) that beautified it has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual||he usually played. The wager being accepted, the bette: 
racts from the “Court and Camp of Bonaparte,” which forms) seems the undying glossiness of the sole remaining ringlet!)) contrived to exchange Paganini’s violin for a cracked fiddle 


H 
d—** Charming Zutella, why should’st thou care, 1) Thou art the robber, the captive is he |} 3d—** Simple Zitella, beware, ah beware, ' “I is Mass croni hnmself who now sings 
Night is net darker than thy raven larr, | Gentle Zitetla, banish thy fear, 1} Last ve no ditty grawt ye no prayer, Gentle Zitella, banish thy fear, | 
Aud those bright eyes if the brigand should so tl Love's ritonella tarry and hear ' To your light footsteps let terror add wings, — | Love's ritonella tarry and hear. 
| | ‘ 
VARIETIES. \ Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics,—most dearly, most de-|\celebrated performer would be completely nonplussed by the 
—_—_ | voutly do I love a little lock of hair !—and oh! when the head|/substitution of another instrument in place of that on which 
} 
j 


the eighth number of the “ Family Library,” and consists of! All else gone to nothing—save and except that soft, smooth, || Just as the concert was about to commence, the musician dis 
brief memoirs of Napoleon's wives, brothers, sisters, &c. Of) burnished and glorious fragment of the apparelling that once} covered the trick, and without losing his self-possession, he 
Lucien it is said ; hung in clouds and sunshine over an angel's brow! Ay, aj,thus addressed his audience :—“ Ladies and gentlemen, 1 

His style of living was most frugal; a cireumstance that,) lock of hair is far better than any picture—it is a part of the}! perceive that my violin has been changed for another; the 
onsidering his uamense riches, occasions some surprise. A} beloved object herself: it belonged to the tresses that often, lart, however, is not in the wood, but in me!’ He then com 
friend one day ventured to ask him the cause, and his answer! long—long ago, may have all been suddenly dishevelled, like] menced playing, and drew forth from the wretched instru 
s remarkable for its prophetic spirit: ‘How do you know! a shower of sunbeams, over your beating breast! But now} ment the most ravishing sounds that had ever delighted the 


‘hat I may not ere long have four or five kings to support? solemn thoughts sadden the beauty once so bright—so reful-|/ cars of his audience. The bet was lost; but the better hac 
} 
| 





* Jevome,” said Napoleon one day, “they say the majesty) gent : the longer you gaze on it, the more and more pensive} disappeared, and with him Paganini’s violin. 


of kings is stamped on the brow! you may travel ineognito! grows the expression of the holy relic—it seemis to say, almost}, Baggy tHe pAINTER.--A young lady from the north, o 
‘ . . scar itenct 19? | : ‘ ane . ™ Ms on indee: r 
o doomsday without being recognised | Upbraidingly, ‘ Weep’st thou no more for me P and then indeed, |) great beauty and wit, went to take a look at Barry's painting 


During a heavy cannonade, Bonaparte, having eceasion to) a tear, true to the imperishable affection in which all nature) of elysium. She looked earnestly for a while, and said t 


dictate a despatch, inquired if any one near him could write. once seemed to rejoice, bears witness, that the object towards |! Mr. Barry, “'The ladies have not yet arrived in this paradis 
Junot stepped out of the ranks, and while penning the | which it yearned is no more forgotten, now that she has been | of yours.” O, but they have, madam,” said the painte 
despatch, a shot struck the ground close by his side, aad dead for so many, many long, weary days, months, years—|! with a smile; they reached elysium some time ago; but | 


covered both with dust. © ‘This ts fortunate, siz,” observed | than she was forgotten during one hour of absence, that came |) could find no place so fit for creatures so bright and beautifu 


ia 'f ts a ’ ve . Sys ee era he suns ’ he 
the grenadier, laughing, “Iwas in want of sand. You |like a passing cloud between us and the sunshine of her)! gs behind von very luminous cloud—they are there, and ver: 
ure a brave fellow,” said Bonaparte, “how ean LE scrve you?” | living—her loving smiles!” ||happy, I assure you.” 

‘Give me promotion, I will not disgrace i!" He was imme-)|  Jonws~ Beis’s evictemity.—The most extraordinary in L aMP GLASSER A very simple but effective precaution 
, WLASSES,—/ ‘ } wrecautic 

lintely made a sergeant stance perhaps on record of the guilibility of Londoners, is to)! employed in Pans, to prevent the breaking of lamp glasses by 
oft » hy ' state atc ant dew m . » ——— of a} t! ‘onjuror How gave} ° 2 Fi SHO 

Lefebvre had an estate «at Combaut, in the department of | be fouad in the story of the bottle conjuror. A fellow gave | the sudden application of heat. Before they are used, a gla 


the Seine-et- y ai ape \ tis mansion there | ! ldecreep nto a quart bottle. "The feat was to : 
he Seine-et-Marne. In an apartment of his mansion there’ out that he would creep tito a quart bottle, “The tea |) zier cuts or scratches the base of the glass with a diamond 


. she . fo ‘ » contents of which ||t of, lon a publie tre, with rie sligt : 
ue ntents 4) rformed on ; ' } without tri ight, gn , . 
was a chest, at least twenty feet long, the contents of whic e performed on a public theatre the ck or slight, in| and afterwards sudden heat may be applied without danger. 


° ; . ' } 
aany visiters were anxious to sec. One day the dutchess an honest bona fide way. It might have been supposed that || . 
vy Vis ‘ . . Pi || Perevssion Guns.—An experiment is to be very short! 


|| tried at Woolwich, to fire ship guns by percussion 

| Marriace tasie.—Mr. Finlaison has made out a tabi 

j and published it in the London papers, showing to a very 

|| fraction what a woman’s chances of marriage are for every 

year of her lit Of ene thousand married women, take: 
without selection, it is found that the number married at eac! 


pened it, in the presence of a female friend: it was townid to the extravagance of the absurdity would create a laugh; but 
contain all the successive garments which she and her has-\jin what country under heaven could such a proposal have 
vartd had worn since their marriage, ‘The oldest were coarse | been taken in earnest ? Long before the hour of the curtain’s 
Jain habits; the more recent ones bore the insignia of ducal || rising the house was crammed to suffocation. At length the 
ank, “My husband and J,” said the lady, “have taken! hoaxer made his appearance. Every eye was opened, every 
i ss aml gentlemen,” said the wag 





pleasure in preserving these garments; there is no harm in| mouth was shut.“ Ladi 
voking on them from time to time; people should not forget “1 have searched all the taverns in London for a quart bottle, 


lage is as below 





what their history has been.” vat to no purpose; however, to console you for your disap- | . = . oe P ‘ 

. . ii. BRS ae } , NR Beg Age. na ge. ances. Age hanes 

An nxtaact.—“ Few things in this weary worl] are so|| pantment, if you ll come bach to-morrow night, I'll go into a lt te 15 | 24 to 25........102 | 34 to 35........ 8 

. . le’ The tell Y vuur wl ‘ . . . . ~ oe oe . oe pon : 
delightful as keepsakes! Nor do they ever, to my heart at) Pull bette Phe fellow, of course, bolted immediately on 16 to 19 26 to B7.....+0 OO | 36 to B70. 8 
least, nor tomy eve, lose their tender—their powerful charm ! tinishing his address; and the audience, instead of laughing - ned “ig ae eat = Wigs = 35 to 39.......-. | 

lig) - , welves and one another, actually destroved the whol Woe . PO 10 Dh sseee — 

v slight smalk how P . 3) eaves § .. at themselves and one another, ac ; { < => ‘ 

Hov glit, how small, | tiny a memorial, saves a be | 2 to 33........165 | 32 to 33... 14 100) 


. 4 » oh > ” 26. , } » fan 
loved one from oblivion—worn on the finger, or elose to the of the interior of the theatre, because a man, about five feet 
heart ! especially if they be dead! No thought is so insup- |t2 11 his stockings, had promised them that he would creep a le feria sia esau pon 

ae : : ’ ag Bs : | GEORGE P. MORRIS, ED ND PROPRIETOR. 
portable as that of entire, total, blank forgetfulness—whenthe Mito a quart bottle, and had not kept his word ! pears lois Maedtttiabe ‘ 
reature that once laughed, and sang, and wept to us, close to'| PaGanint THE MUSsiciAN.—At a fable d’héte in Germany, | pypjished every Satarday, at 163 William-street, between Beokn 
vur side, or in our very amns, is as if her smiles, her voiee, her | the conversation happened lately to turn on the subject of Pa- |! ond Anastreots.—Terms four dollars per annum, payabie in advar 
7 pa S i > ‘ ! iptuion receaved fora less period than one year 
| swallowed |ganini’s musical skill, An individual who was present laid 





ears, her kisses had never been. She and ther. 


p in the dark nothingness of the dust! . Wager that at a concert t 


» be given that very evening, the J. SEYMOUR PRINTER, JOMN-STREEt 








